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«* Brama assai, poco spera, e nulla chiede."—Lg TAsss. 
—— 
(Continued from our last.) 


I was much struck by these few words. A thought crossed 
my mind. What!-M. le Maréchal d'Olonne, if I de- 
prived him of his daughter, would still be in possession of 
the means of happiness! whilst I felt that, if I had lost 
Madame de Nevers, life would become worthless to me; 
peace, and even virtue, would then be alike indifferent to 
mes even that phantom, honour, to which I should sacri- 
fice myself, would cease to be dear to me. Death would 
then be my only consolation, and the object of all my 
wishes; the world would no longer possess any charms 
for me; it would be to me a desert, and a tomb. The 
belief that M. le Maréchal d’Olonne could be happy with- 
out his daughter, was the most dangerous temptation that 
had yet been offered to me. 

A few days after the arrival of the two friends, M. le 
Maréchal d’Olonne left Faverange. With what grief I 
tore myself from that spot, where Madame de Nevers had 
confessed to me that she loved me! I set out only a few 
hours after her departure; I employed them in bidding a 
tender farewell to all that now remained of her. I en- 
tered the small apartment in the tower, which she had 
occupied, and where I now no longer beheld her ; 1 kissed 
whatever she had touched; I possessed myself of what- 
ever trifles had belonged to her, and which she had for-. 
gotten; I pressed against my bosom these vestiges of her 
former presence; alas! they were all that now remained 
to me of her; how dear they became to me! .I could not 
tear myself from those walls which had inclosed her, from 
that air which she had breathed. I knew well, that in the 
scenes where J was about to meet her again, I should be 
more estranged from her, that I was at this moment in 
the solitude which was animated by her image ; a sad pre- 
sentiment told me, that I had passed at Faverange the 
only happy days which Heaven had destined for me. 

On arriving at the Hotel d’Olonne, I experienced anew 
disappointments Madame de Nevers was gone out. I 
traversed those spacious deserted apartments in profound 
sadness. The remembrance of my father’s death was 
awakened in my heart. The sight ofthis house seemed 
to fill me with the presage of new misfortunes. I went 
into my reom; I there found a portrait of Madame de 
Nevers, that had been painted when she was a child; I 
felt somewhat consoled whilst I contemplated it, and lin- 
gered near it till the hour of supper. Then I went down 
into the drawing-room, which I found full of company. 
Madame de Nevers performed the honours of the circle 
with her accustomed grace, but her countenance was 
clouded by an expression of deep melancholy. As soon 
as she saw me, that cloud was dissipated. How magical 
are the effects. of love! 1 forgot all my grief; I felteproud 





of the homage she received, and of the admiration she 
attracted. Could I have deprived her of the slightest de- 
gree of that rank which separated us for ever, I would 
not have consented to doit. At that moment, the plea- 
sure of seeing her, raised above all others, prevailed even 
over the wish to possess her; I experienced, on her account, 
an emotion of pride and exultation which I was incapable 
of feeling for myself. If I could always thus have for- 
gotten myself, I should have been less unhappy ; but that 
was impossible. I was perpetually subject to have my 
feelings galled, and my pride wounded: of all the ad- 
vantages attending an clevated station in life, that which 
T most envied was the privilege of being free from the 
burden of gratitude, of knowing no distinction of persons, 
and of being alike unconstrained in all companies. The 
uneasiness and embarrassment arising from the mortifi- 
cations of self-love would have been a real misery, if a 
still stronger feeling had left me time to abandon myself 
to it; but I thought too much of Madame de Nevers to 
permit the pains of wounded pride to be durable; what 
rendered me most susceptible to them was, that I knew 
them to be an additional proof of the impossibility of our 
union. Whatever degraded me removed me from her, 
and this reflection added to the bitterness of regret already 
too poignant. On my return from Faverange, 1 took pos- 
session of the place which M. le Maréchal d'Olonne had 
procured for me in the administration of foreign affairs, 
and which had been preserved for me, out of consideration 
for him. The duties which it imposed were not painful, 
and yet I performed them negligently. Passion renders 
us incapable of continued application; it is difficult to 
banish thoughts that suffice to our happiness, and what- 
ever diverts us from the contemplation of an adored object 
seems to make us guilty of an act of perfidy against love. 
This sort of business is, however, so easy, that my exer- 
tions were deemed sufficient, and I reaped from them all 
the advantages connected with my office. I enjoyed fre- 
quent intercourse with the distinguished men who resort 
to Paris from all parts of Europe, and I acquired, imper- 
ceptibly, a greater degree of importance in the world, on 
account of the little services I had it in my power to 
render. I still resided at the Hotel d’Olonne, and now 
passed the whole of the day there; this new arrangement 
produced no change in my way of life, except that it 
brought me into a more intimate connection with the 
strangers, who visited M. le Maréchal d’Olonne. These 
persons, as I became better known to them, treated me 
with more courtesy and kindness. 

Although I had foreseen, that at Paris I should enjoy 
less of the society of Madame de Nevers than I had done 
in the country, I was much chagrined by the obstacles 
which prevented me from seeing her alone. I seldom 
dared to go into her apartment, lest I should excite sus- 
picion in M. le Maréchal d’Olonne; and the drawing- 
room was always occupied by company. She was often 
obliged to go to Versailles, and sometimes to pass the day 
there. Thoee days in which I knew I should not see her, 
appeared to me endless. How tediously the minutes suc- 
ceeded each other, and with what weariness and languor I 
observed their progress! When I thought that I must thus 
endure all the hours of that eternal day, I was seized by 
despair, and, driven by the necessity of seeking relief in 


some endeavour to approach her, whatever consequences 
might ensue from it, I went to Versailles. 1 dared not 
enter the town, lest I should be recognised by M. le 
Maréchal d’Olonne’s servants; but I stopped at some ob- 
scure inn in the neighbourhood, and went to ramble 
among the hills, which surround this beautiful place. I 
traversed the woods of Satory, or the heights of Saint Cyr, 
The trees, stripped of their leaves by winter, were sad, 
like my heart. From the summit of these hills I con- 
templated those magnificent palaces from which I was for 
ever banished! Ah! had I possessed them, I would have 
given them all for one look from Madame de Nevers! 
If I had been the greatest monarch in the world, with 
what happiness I would have laid all my crowns at her 
feet! How happy is the man who can raise to a superior 
station the woman whom he loves, adorn her with his 
glory, with his name, with the lustre of his rank, and, 
when he presses her in iis arms, feel that she holds every 
blessing from him, that he is the support of her weakness, 
the protector of her innocence! Alas! I had nothing to 
ofter to her whom I loved, but a heart torn by passion and 
grief. I remained a long time absorbed in these painful 
reflections, and, when the day began to decline, I ap- 
proached the castle; I wandered in those deserted woods, 
which seem still to be haunted by the shade of the great 
Louis XIV. Sometimes, seated at the foot of a statue, I 
contemplated those enchanted gardens, created by love; the 
sensations they excited were not displeasing ; their sadness 
and their solitude were in harmony with the disposition of 
my mind. But when I turned my eyes towards the palace, 
which contained al] that was dear to me in life, the vio- 
lence of my grief, and the bitterness of my regrets were 
redoubled. ‘That magic castle scemed to be defended by 
some invisible monster. My imagination in vain attempted 
to force an entrance; all the passages to it were closed, 
or they all terminated in insurmountable barriers, and 
those deceitful paths led only to despair. I then recol- 
lected what the English Ambassador had said to me. 
Ah! if there had been one career open to my ambition, 
what difficulties could have subdued my courage? I 
would have overcome all obstacles. Love, like faith, in- 
spires a supernatural energy, but even that is rendered 
unavailing by the fatal influence of despair. The recol- 
lection of the sad truth soon dissipated my illusions, and 
pointed my attention to the irrevocable decrees of the 
social order, which forbade all hope; a terrible voice 
seemed to utter these words—‘* Never, never shalt thou 
possess the daughter of the Maréchal d’Olonne!"”” Death 
then appeared to me sweet, compared with the torment 
which I endured. I returned to Paris, in @ state worthy 
to excite pity, and yet I preferred these agitations to the 
long weariness of absence, during which I lost all con- 
sciousness of life, except that of feeling its decay. 

I soon tell into a state of mind bordering upon mad- 
ness. I was a prey to one constant idea, and the image 
of Madame de Nevers was perpetually before my eyes. 
When I rushed forward to seize her in my arms, w fright- 
ful abyss yawned between us. I attempted to pass it, but 
I was restrained by some invisible power. I struggled in 
vain, and havingconsumed my strength in fruitless forts, 
I remained exhausted by this combat, in which there was 





nothing real, but the injury it did me, and the passtin, 
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which was the cause of it. How mysterious is the al- 
hance between the soul and the body! What is this 
tragile frame, which obeys a thought, which is destroyed 
by sorrow, and which an idea causes to decay? I felt 
that I could not long resist the influence of these cruel 
sufferings. Madame de Nevers showed me, without 
disguise, her grief, and her inquietude: she sought, in 
vain, to alleviate my regrets. Yet the incessant marks of 
her tenderness proved to me how dear I was to her. She 
disdained the homage paid to her rank and her beauty, 
and every instant found means to convince me that she 
preferred my love to the adorations of the world. A deep 
sense of gratitude was associated with the other sentiments 
of my heart. which were all concentrated in her alone. 
How willingly would I have sacrificed my life to obtain 
ber happiness! How gladly would I have added the 
suin of my days to hers! Alas! I had nothing to give in 
return for the inestimable treasure of her tenderness which 
she bestowed on me. 

Every day the constraint in which I lived, and the dissi- 








cannot forgive him.”—* Your jealousy of the Prince 
d’Enrichemont is very just, (said she;) I offer you the 
love that I refuse him, and you will not accept it.”— 
** Ah! that I were the greatest monarch in the world, 
(I exclaimed ;) I would then fly to your feet, and entreat 
you to be mine.”"—** You will not receive from me what 
you would willingly give me, (said she.) Does Jove cal- 
culate thus? Are not all possessions common to those 
who love ?”—** Ah! without doubt, (said I) all posses- 
sions are common to those who love each other, if they are 
united ; if they have only one heart and one soul.” —** If 
ycu loved me as I love you, (said she) how easily you 
would forget all the circumstances that separate us !"— 
I threw myself at her feet. ‘* My life is at your disposal, 
{said I;) you well know that; but I must preserve my 
honour. You would withdraw your love from me, if I 
were dishonoured.”—** You will not be dishonoured, (said 
she;) the world would, perhaps, blame us; but of what 





mulation which I was compelled to practice b more 
insupportable to me. I had renounced happiness, and 
now I was condemned to sacrifice even the last pleasure 
of the wretched, that of abandoning themselves without 
reserve, to the sentiment of their misery. I was obliged 
to assume a serene countenance, and sometimes to feign a 
deceitful gaiety, in order to hide the torments of my heart, 
and to prevent suspicions, which might have extended to 
Madame de Nevers. The fear of drawing censure upon 
her could alone have enabled me to have sufficient com- 
mand over myself to persevere in acting so painful a part. 

I had observed, for some time, that the courteous and 
polite behaviour of the Prince d’Enrichemont, and of the 
Duke de L—, which had before been a subject of self- 
congratulation to me, had entirely ceased. The Prince 
a'Enrichemont treated me with a coldness bordering on 
contempt; and the Duke de L— assumed towards me a 
tone of irony, quite foreign both to his character and his 
habitual manners. Had I been less absorbed by my own 
thoughts, I should have paid more attention to this 
change; but M. le Maréchal d’Olonne still treated me 
with the same kindness, and showed me the same confi- 
dence; it seemed to me that I had nothing to fear, except 
from him, and that, so long as he did not suspect my sen- 
timents towards Madame de Nevers, I was in safety. 
he conduct of the Prince d’Enrichemont, and of the 
Duke de L.——, wounded me without rendering me more 
cautious. 1 had never liked the former, and my hatred to 
him occasioned me little uneasiness, since J was not jealous 
of him. 1 knew that Madame de Nevers would never 
marry him; yet I envied him for daring to pretend to her, 
and for having a right to doso. I revenged myself upon 
him by treating him with even more coldness and haughti- 
ness than he showed towards me; and I lost no opportu- 
nity of ridiculing, in his presence, the faults or follies of 
which he might be accused, and of praising, with exagger- 
ation, such qualities as he was known not to possess. 

One duy, M.le Maréchal d'Olonne went to sup and pass 
the night at Versailles; Madame de Nevers was prevented, 
by indisposition, from accompanying him: she denied 
herself to every body, and shut herself up in her apart- 
ment with the Abbé and me. I never saw her look more 
beautiful than she did that evening, in her undress, as she 
lay half reclined upon a sofa: she was somewhat paler 
than usual, and her countenance wore an expression of 
languor, occasioned by her illness. I read to her a ro- 
mance, containing some incidents, which reminded us too 
surongly of our own situation. We both wept; the Abbé 
fell asleep; at ten o'clock he awoke, and my heart beat 
with joy when I perceived that he was about toretire. He 
went away, and left us alone. How dangerous was this 
interview, for which we were both soill prepared! ** Ed- 
ward, (said she to me) I wish to reprove you. Whatis the 
cause of the continual altercations in which you are en- 
gaged with the Prince d'Enrichemont? What you said 
to bin yesterday was insufferably taunting and severe.” 


q is that? What can destroy the happiness of 
those who love each other, when their fates are united ?”— 
** Have pity on me, (said I ;) do not perpetually show me 
the image of the happiness I can never attain; the temp- 
tation is too strong.”’—** I wish it to be irresistible, (said 
she.) Edward, do not refuse to be happy. Ah! (said 
she, with a look of indescribable tenderness) I would 
make you forget all your misfortunes !”—** You destroy 
me! (I exclaimed.) Well, then, answer me. You re- 
quire from me the sacrifice of my honour: would you 
make this sacrifice to me? Say, would you make it, to 
preserve my peace,—to preserve my life?’’ She under- 
stood me too well.—‘* Edward, (said she, in a faltering 
voice) is it you who are speaking to me?”—I threw 
myself upon a chair at the other extremity of the room. 
I thought U was on the point of death; the severity of her 
voice had pierced my heart like a poiguard. Seeing me 
so unhappy, she approached me, and attempted to take 
my hand.—‘* Leave me (said I;) do not make me lose 
what little reason yet remains to me.”—I arose to go 
away; she held me back.—‘* No (said she, weeping) I 
will never believe that it is necessary for you to fly from 
me in order to respect me.”’—TI threw myself at her feet. 
** Adored angel, I will always respect thee (said I to her ;) 
but thou seest, thou art conscious, that I cannot live with. 
out thee. I cannot be thine, therefore I must die. Do not 
be terrified by this thought, we shal] meet in another life, 
beloved of my heart! . Wilt thou there be beautiful and 
endearing, as thou art at this moment? Wilt thou come 
there, to rejoin thy friend? Wilt thou keep the promises 
of love? Say, wilt thou be mine in heaven ?”—** Ed- 
ward, you know well, (said she, much agitated) if you 
die, I must die too: my life is entwined with yours, you 
cannot die without me !”—I passed my arms round her; 
she did not resist me; she leaned her head vpon my 
shoulder. ** What happiness it would be (said she) to die 
together!” Ah! (said I) it would be a much greater 
happiness to live together! Are we not both free! No 
one has yet received our vows: what can prevent us from 
belonging to each other? God will have pity on us.”— 
pressed her against my bosom. ** Edward (said she) have 
pity on me, do not dishonour her whom you love! You 
see I have no power against you. Saveme! saveme! If 
my life only was necessary to render you happy, I should 
have given it you long ago; but nothing could consvle 
you for my dishonour. What! you will not marry me, 
and you wish to degrade me !”"—** I wish for nothing but 
death (said I, in despair!) Ah! that I might die in thy 
arms, that I might exhale my last sigh upon thy lips !”— 
She wept; I had no longer any command over myself: 
I dared to snatch from her the kiss she refused to give 
me. She tore herself from my arms; her tears, her 
| sobs, her despair made me bitterly atone for that mo- 
| ment of happiness. She compelled me to leave her. I 
| returned to my room the most wretched of men; yet 
‘never before had I loved with so much ardour. I 





** Do you take his part ? (said I.) 1 own that I hate him; , 
he pretends to your love, and that is a crime which I 





knew that I was beloved; I imagined that I was still 
pressing in my arms her whom I adored. In the midst 
of the horrors of death, this remembrance would have 
sufficed to my happiness. I passed the whole night in 
frightful agitation; I was deprived of all control over 
myself; I had lost even that distinct perception of my 
duty, which had hitherto served to guide me. I asked 
myself why I should not marry Madame de Nevers; I 
sought for examples to authorize my weakness; I said to 
myself, that, in a distant solitude, I should forget the world 
and its censure, that, if it were necessary, I might fly with 
her to America, or even to that desert island, the object of 
my former reveries. There is no spot in the world (said 
I) that would not appear to mea delicious abode, with 
my beloved friend, with the dear companion of my life, 
Natalie! Natalie! I repeated her name in a suppressed 
tone of voice, that those sweet sounds might charm my 
ear, and calm my heart. Day at length appeared, and a 
few minutes afterwards a letter was put into my hands. 
I recognised the writing of Madame de Nevers; judge 
what was the state of my mind when I read the following 


lines. 
(To be continued.) 


Ss Misceellanics. 


THE LATE JOHN PINKERTON. 
=e 
(From a London Morning Paper.) 














John Pinkerton, the geographer, who died a few weeks 
ago, in Paris, in, I believe, his 70th year, wasin many 
respects a very singular character. In early life he pub- 
lished his Essay on the Goths and Celts; and though he 
figured afterwards in many other walks of literature, the 
prejudices embalmed in that extraordinary production con- 
tinued to the end to hold almost the undivided pussession 
of his mind. He seriously, and in perfect good faith, be- 
lieved that the Irish, the Scotch Highlasders, and the 
Welsh, the Bretons, and the Spanish Biscayans, are the 
only surviving descendants of the original population ot 
Europe, and that in them, their features, their manners, 
their history, every philosophic eye may trace the unim- 
proved and unimprovable savage, the Celt. He main- 
tained in every company, that he was ready to drop his 
theory altogether the moment any one could point out to 
him a _— person of intellectual eminence sprung from 
an unadulterated line of Celtic ancestry. He used to ap- 
peal boldly to the History of Bulaw, in particular, asking 
what one great man the Celtic races of Wales, Ireland, 
or Scotland, had yet contributed to the rolls of fame? 
And, it must be owned, that he had studied family genea- 
logies so indefatigably, that it was no easy matter to knock 
him down without preparation. If you mentioned Burke, 
‘* What,” said he, ** a descendant of De Bourg? Class 
that high Norman chivalry with the riff-raff of O's and 
Mac’s? Show mea great O, and! am done.” He de- 
lighted to prove that the Scotch Highlanders had never 
had but a few great captains—such as Montrose, Dundee, 
the first Duke of Argyle—and these were all Goths ;—the 
two first Lowlanders; the last a Norman, a de Campo 
bello! The aversion he had for the Celtic name extended 
itself to every person and every thing that had any con- 
nexion with the Celtic countries. He used to shut his 
ears, and screw his absurd iron features intv a most dia- 
bolical grin of disgust, whenever a bagpipe sounded : and 
I remember once meeting him at a country house in Scot- 
land, where the landlord was at the pains to have a bed 
hung with Tartan curtains on purpose for his reception, 
well knowing that some explosion of the most particular 
— would follow. Pinkerton did not observe any 
thing that night, but he appeared in the morning with a 
face pale as marble with rage, his little grey eyes lighted 
up with the most fiery ferret-like wrath. He said nothing 
—not a word ; but ordered.a post-chaise immediately after 
breakfast, and, stepping into it, growled out, ** Good bye, 
Sir; good bye, Sir. D—n your Tartan!” 

Pinkerton’s labours in Petrology and Geography stood 
by themselves, but his Essay on Gastronomy, published 
under the title of ‘* Recollections of Paris,” was also a 

art of the man. A good Goth was, in his eyes, the first of 
uman beings ; @ good cook was as certainly the second. 
He was, altogether, an odd specimen of a kind of lileratens 
that never thrives much in this country—half antiquarian, 
half — —bitter ferocious bigotry was the all-in-all of 
wy old acquaintance until dinner time; that hour brought 
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the softer mood, and his anti-Celtic dissertations inter po- 
cula were not only milder in expression, but interlaid with 
many exquisite episodes touching loves and soups that had 
been. Pinkerton wasa very little and a very thin old man, 
with a very small, sharp, yellow face, thickly studded 
with small-pox marks, and decked with a pair of green 
spectacles. Gibbon had patronised him in his youth, and 
he returned the service by assuring the people of our 
generation that the historian of the ** Decline and Fall” 
was really, in spite of his style, a man of considerable 
talent and discernment. As for Pinkerton’s own style, it 
is almost needless to remark that it was the very worst in 
the world,—dry, hard, and rigid as iron, with here and 
there a flourish of the most exquisite mixed metaphor— 
as 1f he had made a compound mess of flints and lummery. 





A few years ago a country gentleman wrote « letter to a 
lady of rank in town, and sent it through the general 
- with the following address:—‘* To the 25th of 

arch, Foley-place, London.” The postman duly de- 
livered the letter at the house of Lady Day, for whom it 
was intended. 











Antiquities. 


POMPEII. 


WITH AN OUTLINB OF THE SACRIFICE OF IPHIGENIA. 





(From the Literary Gazette.) 
———e 
[Concluded from our last.} 


Even the external walls of the above-mentioned passage 
are not destitute of pictorial ornaments. Numerous sin- 
gular architectural decorations are distributed om both 
sides; over them isa Scylla. Above this, on the left, is a 
Victoria with a palm branch, and n er, a Cupid with 
a lyre. To the right, the doubtful sepresentation of a 
youth reading, decorated with a white fillet, and who is 
certainly not a slave: it is executed by an indifferent 
artist. He sits on the right hand of two ap arently heroic 
figures, who are: seated above him; a half-veiled female, 
who rests, meditating, on her left arm, and, to her left, a 
half-clothed youth, with his arm extended towards the 
reader: there is a sword lying at his feet. This compo- 
sition has induced some persons to see in it an allusion to 
the letter by which Iphigenia, in Euripedes, receives 
tidings of the fate of Orestes; an explanation well suited 
to other reminiscences on heroic histories connected with 
it in the same house, but which affords no key to the 
meaning of the sword at the feet of the youth seated next 
to Iphigenia, nor of the half-concealed figure standing in 
a raised situation, as upon a stage. There are, on the 
left, a woman with a metallic frontlet, and a gray-headed 
old man; and on the right, a half-veiled woman and a 
elothed with a nimbus, whose dress, with a bow 
and guiver, might make us take her for Diana, if it were 
clearly made out that it is a female. 

‘* As at the end of the second court, at the remotest part of 
the house, we observe the sanctuary of the patron Divinity, 
so is the most pleasing work of art in. this house to be 
found in the same place, which is now kept locked, out of 
regard to the preservation of such a treasure. On the back 
wall, on the t hand of the hallowed court, is the won- 
derful picture of the Sacrifice of Iphigenia, a work which, 
without surpassing in the merit of the execution the admi- 
rable paintings of Briseis and of the Marriage, shows, toge- 
ther with sufficient excellence in the mechanical part, such 
an elevation of sentiment in its simple composition, that it 
will bear a comparison with any other antique master- 
piece. Agamemnon, the unhappy father, is present, but 
turned aside, who, in the inexpressible sufferings which 
a demand, is fully master of himself, standing and 
treading firmly, but closely enveloped in his robe. Oppo- 
site to this genuine antique figure, in the other corner, is 
Calchas, the high-priest, who, with unfeeling composure, 

repares for the sacrifice; in the middle, two servants 
olding Iphigenia, faint and sinking down, but, even in 
the presentiment of death, demeaning herself with the 
ignity of a king’s daughter of the heroic ages. These 
five figures, with an idol of Diana in the back ground, 
and, in the air, the half figure of the — goddess, 
and of a female attendant who, as a sign of her reconcilia- 
tion, is to place the stag in the room of the maiden selected 
as the victim, sufficed the painter for a perfectly complete 
tation of an event which, passing in the midst of 

the Greek ~—— would have admitted of numerous fi- 
gures. The colouring is lively, but not affected; the 
ground light blue; most of the drapery bright, but aot 
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| deep, red; the upper garment of Calchas and the robe of | 
‘Iphigenia are yellow; the latter with a green border. 
the red under-dress of the priest has green sleeves with 
ired cuffs; here and there are some green ribbons; the 
wreath of Calchas is also green. The robes of the half 
| figures in the air are of a grayish violet; the crown and 
bow of Diana, as well as the whole idol, is gold.” 

[To afford our friends an idea of this remarkable re- 
mains of pictorial antiquity, we have obtained an accurate 
rs of it, from which the engraving subjoined is ably 
taken. 
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To the right of the picture of Iphigenia we enter a 
lofty, spacious, and nearly square room. The walls are 
richly adorned with arabesques, below which is a broad 
border, with sea-dragons and dolphins, and with Centaurs 
combating with lions. In the centre of each of the three 
principal walls is a large picture. 

On the farther wall a sleeping Ariadne, lying on the 
ground in the left corner. Before her stand two men, one 
in a white polished helmet, holding with his right hand 
the corner of the wee sd which covers his right leg. 
The expression of grief in his countenance, which is di- 
rected towards her, proves him to be Theseus, whom his 
companion, summoning him to obey the will of the gods, 
takes by the hand, conjuring him to depart. Higher up, 
on the right hand, is the ship of the Athenians, who are 

reparing to spread the sails. Above Ariadne, in the 

ack ground, we perceive the lighthouse of Naxos, and 
over it Minerva, with a shield and spear in her left hand, 
and holding her right hand over her face, in anxious con- 
templation of the scene passing below. On the right side 
wall of this apartment is a fine picture, the colouring of 
which is also good ; but it has been much injured by the 
dampness of the room. There are two groups: on the 
right a Venus, which was damaged at the first discovery, 
covering the breast with her left arm, as if to protect it ; 
before her, leaning on her knee, is a Cupid, looking up 
with a countenance marked by an expression of serious- 
ness, who wounds her with an arrow. Two spears rest 
against the wall in the right corner. On the left hand is 
Adonis, in a green chlamys, with two hunting spears; 
— him stands a female in long yellow dress, probably 

itho. 

_On the left side wall of this apartment is a remarkable 
picture; a youth, sitting on a cornered seat, behind which 
1s a yellow pilaster and trees: he wears a narrow fillet in 
his hair, and holding two hunting spears in his left hand, 
looks at a female sitting near him; the lower part of beth 
figures is draped, the youth in green, and the woman in 
white. Without the object which the woman is looking at, 
we might take them for Venus and Adonis: this is a basket 
or nest with three little children; and this circumstance, 
on account of the similar representation of three children 
in the birth of Leda, on a a published by Mil- 
lin, has given occasion to take her for Leda, and the man, 
though he is without a beard, for Tyndarus. A female 
clothed in lilac, and a man in green, who are listening, 
belong to this very pleasing group: the whole appear- 
ance, at first sight, reminds us of various representations 
of Cupids at sport; but these children have no wings, and 
a youth sitting, who, like Apollo, holds a bow, with a 
draped female figure, perhaps Diana, who rests her arm 
on his shoulder, induces us to suppose it to be a mytholo- 
gical subject. 

On the opposite left side of the conrt-yard are two rooms 








adorned with elegant paintings. Those in the first are 
particularly taster, dleplaying three principal subjects, 


attention to the excavations at Pompeii. 


present situations. 
them there will be purchased with their destruction.* 


surrounded with garlands: in the cenre is a Narcissus 
seated, with a spear in his left hand, and near him a 
Cupid looking sideways: on the left is Ariadne, likewise 
sitting, with a transverse band across the upper part of 
her body, and holding her left arm near her mouth; be- 
fore her is a Cupid pointing upwards, with his left hand, 
to the departing ship: on the right is a Cupid fishing ; 
before him is a hal-draped female, extending her right 
arm in the act of fishing; she rests on her left arm. 

The baths opposite to the house have been skilfully 
restored. We add a few words respecting the bronze uten- 
sils found in the room of the Caryatides, and left where 
they were discovered. They are a large chafing-dish, about 
ten palms in length, and three broad, standing against the 
back wall, and resting on four sphinx’s feet, and in the 
middle of the front also upon a cow : this animal alludes 
to the person to whom the room is indebted for its splen- 
did decorations. Three bronze benches, one on the right 
hand, and two small ones on the left, likewise rest on 
cows’ feet, and bear on their upper surface the inscription 
of M. NIGIDIVS. VACCVLA. P. 8. 

Very interesting excavations have also been commenced 
in other places. Immediately behind the house of Iphi- 

enia, close to a baker’s house, is a spacious court, which 
as caused the intricate question of the Fullonica of Pom- 
peii to be again brought forward. It was formerly ima- 
ined that the great court-yard of Eumachia was the Ful- 
onica; but there is no doubt that the little court now dis- 
covered, which is at some distance from the portico of 
Eumachia, presents us with a real apparatus for fulling, 
which is not found in the other. A walled trough, exceed- 
ing the usual height of a man, intended perhaps to con- 
tain the cloths, and near it a smaller one, in which they 
were perhaps fulled, are at one end of the trough ; and at 
the other, between two pilasters, a small fountain, with a 
a pipe running all pai to carry off the water. A paint- 
ing, which has just been discovered near one of those 
pilasters, leaves no doubt of the destination of this house. 
It consists of two rows: in the upper one a woman, sitting 
low, gives a cloth to a girl standing before her; a piece 
of cloth is fastened to a pole, and a youth, in a short 
dress, is busy carding it. Another youth, wearing a 
wreath, brings a large cage, with the bars wide apart, 
which perhaps (for we cannot pretend to any knowledge 
on the subject) might serve to warm the cloths after they 
had been sprinkled from the pail in the youth’s left hand : 
on the top of the cage is an owl, perhaps an emblem of 
Minerva. The lower space represents preparations for 
the same purpose. In four divisions, arounded above, 
which may probably be niches, are four circular pretty 
deep tubs, the two outer ones smaller than in the middle: 
two children stand in them, the one on the left hand takin 
up a cloth; the boy on the right, who is not wholly visi- 
ble, umf be supposed to be oing the same. They are 
occupied in treading the cloth with their feet, and for this 
reason the youth in the second tub, which is most likely 
still full, and who, like the others, wears a short dregs, 
stands pretty high in it, so that his two arms can rest on 
the top of the two pillars. The figure who stands pretty 
deep in the third tub is that of a short, bald slave, who 
also takes hold of a piece of cloth with both hands. 

The court-yard of another building which lies to the 
north of the Forum, beyond the Temple of Fortune, is 
adorned all round with remarkably beautiful single fi- 

es. These paintings represent on the cross wall, to 
the right of the entrance, Bacchus on a throne, with a 
thyrsus, which terminates in a tuft instead of the pine 
cone, and with the cantharus, and near it the tympanum 
and a panther: to the left, Ceres on a throne, with a torch 
and kalathus. The side walls show two youths with arms, 
one —* spear, and two winged youths, with women 
on their backs, one of whom holds a cornucopia, and the 
other a lyre. 

The Neapolitan Government has lately paid laudable 

‘he active and 
intelligent architect, Nicolo d’Apuzzo, is appointed di- 
rector, and a house in Pompeii itself is to be fitted up for 
him. It isa pity that it has been resolved to leave the 
incomparable paintings which we have described in their 
e fear that the pleasure of seeing 


It will be fortunate if the varnish discovered by —— 
these 


G. Celestino shall be found capable of preserving 
valuable relics of antiquity from the deteriorating effects 
of the atmosphere. 





® Recently, it is mentioned, another fresco painting haa 


been discovered, which represents an Ay oy of Vesuvius, 
with Cape Misenum and Naples in the 

appears from this picture, that the mountain was, in an 
cient times, much higher thay it now is; and it also serves 
to indicate that the Jomma, ingtead of being separated, \' 16 
a part of Vesuvius iteelf, 


ack ground. It 
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The following Ode, from the pen of our valued and ta- 
lented fellow-townsman, the Reverend William Shepherd, 
ds copied from Thelwall’s Panoramic Miscellany. 


a 


ODE TO THE SUN. 
a 
(From the Greck of Dionysius.) 
—— 
Hush’'d be the breeze! ye vales be still! 
Let silence rest on each hoar hill; 
Mute be the birds on every tree, 
Whilst tranquil sleeps the glassy sea, 
And Echo, in the lonely dell, 
In awe suspends her vocal shell; 
Yor Phoebus, from the azure skies, 
Descends to bless our gladden’d eyes. 


Hail! father of the grey-eyed dawn, 
Whose rosy chariot, swiftly drawn 
By winged steeds, pursues its rounds 
Thro’ heaven's interminable bounds; 
Whilst, as thou fly'’st, thy golden hair 
Floats graceful on the ambient air, 
And from thy brows in ardent blage 
Flash fiercely thy resplendent rays; 
Which, bursting forth with dazzling gleam, 
Pour on the world their lucid stream, 
And, glowing on the pendent earth, 
Awake the lovely Day to birth. 


in cloudless skies the starry quire, 
Singing responsive to thy lyre, 
Dance featly to its dulcet strain, 
Whilst Lupa leads the jocund train, 
And joys to see their bands so bright 
In varied vesture richly dight. 





The Beauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus cffigiem belli.”—VIDA. 
a - 
SOLUTION TO GAME LXXXVI. 
White. a , 
i Queen...... K—74 1 King ......E—7 
2 Knight ..G—64 2 King ......D—8 
3 Knight ...F—7A 3 King ......C—8 
4 Knight ... B—7A Marte. 





[NO. LXXXVITI.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in four moves. 
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Criticism. 


THUNDERING SUBLIMITIES. 
—<—_- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—In the last Liverpool Courier appeared some 
** Lines on the Laying of the Foundatioa Stone of the 
Rock Perch Battery.” They are dated on the day on 
which the ceremony took place; and, as the bard has given 
a fall description of the memorable event, to the length of 
164 lines, varying, in breadth, from four to ten feet (be 
the same more or less) we are bound to opine that he rode 
his Pegasus to the top of his speed. The pice is enriched 
by a variety of tropes, metaphors, and other embellish- 
ments. Fifes and drums, roaring cannons, ‘* war-toned 
guns,”’ and thunderbolts, are the chief musical instru- 
ments appropriated in his minstrelsy; and it must be ad- 
mitted, that a flourish of ** stick-toned” drums, now and 
then, would form no bad accompaniment, or might be 
effectively introduced by way of episode. Amongst other 
—_— conceptions, the bard envelops his readers amidst 
a chaos of pennants rustling, steam-boats plunging, bound- 
ing billows, storm-toned seas, oceans’ tides, war-toned guns, 
golden suns, Tritons’ shells; Mersey’s steeds, snorting over 
the wild sca-weeds, and rushing, plunging, and foaming, 
and then slumbering (which was very natural, after such ter- 
rible doings !) war-cry shout, pealing out ; mountains ring- 
ing, anthem singing, God save the King-ing, cannons’ 
lion-raged roar, from shore to shore, eagles’ nests, earth- 
quakes’ breasts, echoes’ wings unfurling, water-spouts 
whirling, wild hawks starting, sea-mews screaming, voices 
shouting, lions roaring, goring, routing ; crashing cataract 
dells and air-fiend yells, streams of thundering thunders 
thundered, fife and drum, war, murder—and the kingdom 
come! 

When I was first involved in this hurly-burly, my senses 
were stunned by the ** hubble bubble, toil and trouble.” 
I reeled about with a confused notion that the day of doom 
was arrived ; but the equilibrium of my mind was happily 
restored, when I perused a version of the Lord’s Prayer, 
which, in consideration of the tribulation of spirit naturally 
excited in his readers by his previous conjurations, the 
minstrel piously introduces as a finale. 

But how was I delighted, when, my ear (albeit unused 
to the thundering mood) becoming more reconciled to the 
** thundering thunders thundered” forth in this exquisite 
ode, I was enabled to contemplate its beauties with caliner 
attention. 1 was rejoiced to find (notwithstanding the 
poet's predilection for ‘* war-toned guns” and ‘*fortresses”’) 
that he holds in sovereign abhorrence, as Christian ought, 
the only object for which these are generally appropriated, — 
war itself: and when, with pious indignation, he exclaims 


‘* By war, by war, e’en seraph’d angels fell, 
For hell is war, and war is all a hell,” 


{ was reminded of the apposite description, by Walter 
Scott, not of war, but of love, which the bard of the oat- 
tery, I dare be sworn, never read, 
** Love rules the camp, the court, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above, 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love.” 

But, disdaining the puny darts of Cupid, let us again 
devote ourselves to ‘the fire- of smoky war.” 
How was I charmed by the sublime idea of the battery- 
bard, of the foundation-stone being ** sown” ** the seed of a 
future fortress.” I have heard of cherry-stones being sown 
to produce cherry-trees: but what was this to the marvel- 
lous free-stohe, which, we are told, will ** swell” or grow 
(glorious crop ': to a most noble tower. Aye, and, more- 
over, that it is he seed of ** the British tree,” and shall 
*¢ spring into oaken majesty ;” from which I infer that the 
fort is to be built of oak; although, if an oak-tree were in 
the contemplation of the poet, to build the fort withal, I 
would, with ail due deterence to his arborical experi- 
ence, advise the sowing of an acorn on terra firma, in 
place of a huge free-stone upon a sea-rock. The sowing 
of the said seed-stone, or stone-seed, is happily described. 
The rock to receive it being first dug, 

** Deep and strong, 
And broad and long,” 
the bard exclaims, ina fine burst of loyal enthusiasin, 
‘« Hail to the germ of the fortress tower, 
The seed of strength, the root of power! 
Now hoist it in, 
In—in—in—in— 
Wedge, wedge, it fast, 
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With a due sense of my immeasurable distanee from 
the bardic altitude of our author, I would here, catching 
a solitary spark of his Promethean fire, say, in gratitude 
for this emanation of his genius, 

Hail to the bard of the thundering lays !— 
To heist is to lift up on high, or, to raise, 

And his hoisting in—in—means lowering down; 
And I'll prove, if he'll wager me half-a-crown, 
That he is, without doubt, 

Out—out—out—out; 
And he ought to be in—in—in—wedg’d fast 
In the stocks, or on high hoisted up te a mast ; 

High and strong, 

And round and long, 
Hoisted up—up—up—to a dine made fast, 
Till his furor scribendi is past—past—past— 
And he promise those dines will be his last— 
For ever, for ever, for ever his last. 


This /apsus lapidis, however, is amply atoned for by 
what follows about Echo, who is roused from his bed dy 
the ** cannon’s bold roar.” I thank the poet for here 
settling a point of no small importance, relative to the sex 
of Echo. I have known that personage yclept a ‘¢nymph” 
dwelling in the mountain dell, &c.; but here the more 
dignified distinction of the masculine gender is awarded, 
and far be it from me to disturb a decision given by so 
competent a judge in such matters; though I must opine 
that [ have some lingering doubts whether Echo may 
not, ** after all,”” be an hermaphrodite. 

The precise situation of the bed upon which Mr. Echo 
reposed, when the great doings aforesaid were going on, 
was Not, it appears, known, at first, to the bard, who, for 
some time, inquires whether he slumbered ‘* in earth or in 
sky?” in ** the thunder cloud’s shroud ?”’ in ** the mountain 
cave?”* or the ** seacave?” or any other of thecaves? And 
had [ known the anxiety of the poet on this point, and 
been present on the occasion, I should certainly have 
notified the same to his Worshipful the Mayor, who was 
on the spot, and who would, no doubt with his ‘accus- 
tomed politeness, have despatched a constable or two in 
different directions, to ascertain, if possible, for the bat- 
tery-bard’s satisfaction, where the gentleman put up at 
the night before, and kept his bed to so late an hour of 
the day. Happily, however, the poet was not long kept 
in ungratified suspense, for, no doubt, commiserating with 
the poet in his dilemma, the Right Honourable Mr. Echo 
‘* lifts his head out of his ocean bed,’ and kicking off the 
bed-clothes,* you will see how well he performs fis part, 
which is thus recorded—to the honour of the loyal Mr. 
Echo himself—for the gratification of posterity : 

“‘ Hark, how he answers the cannon’s bold roar, 
Louder and louder, 
Prouder and prouder, 
Prouder and louder than thunder’d before ! 
Hark, o'er the depths of the western main 
He thunders your thundering thunder again !” 


Would that so humble a poetaster as I am could echo a 
strain to match this Homeric burst of sublimity, which 
tingles so charmingly upon the ear, while it leaves every 
sense to luxuriate in its force and compression of senti- 
ment. But I must do my best— 


Hark, how he sings with assinine bray, 
Louder and louder, 
Prouder and prouder, 
As loud as a drum, and as empty, I gay, 
He blunders his blundering blunders away, 
And drivelling drivels his drivelling lay; 
And he'd better enveloped in cotton phuz stay, 
And be driven to driving—quill-driving all day: 
For his lines in the ledger will far better pay, 
And the Muses insulted by such popinjay, 
An action of battery against him will lay. 


But let me pause, Mr. Editor. Recurring to the gender 
of Mr. Echo, U begin to apprehend that f may, in the 
course of my epistle, with respect to the writer of the bat- 
tery ode, have failed in evincing that becoming gallantry 
which is always due to the sex. I fear me, that J have 
unwittingly assumed that the author is a spirited young 
gentleman, who, Aumbling himself before the temple of 
the Muses, has shown that in justice he ought to be 
evalted. But the tout-ensemble of the effusion gives some- 
what of an assurance that it is none other than the produc- 
tion of some venerable virgin, who has thus given to the 





* Mr. Echo, no doubt, was detained a short time killing 
a few of -the lobsters, or sea-fleas, which had disturbed his re- 

e on his bed of sea-weeds. Lobsters are, certes, sea- 
eas, although Sir J. Banks, when he boiled the fleas, and 





Ever to laste- 
Tis in, tis in—'tis wedg’d, wedg’d, fast — 
For ever, for ever, for ever, to last! —” | 


found that they would not turn ‘‘ from black to red, like 
lobsters boiled,” exclaimed in his disappointment, 
* Fleas are not lobsters—d——n their souls !” 
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orld a portion of the sublime essence of a mind stored by 
e wisdom and experience of threescore years! With all 
meekness and contrition do I, therefore, entreat pardon of 
her for any uncavalier expression in which I may have 
lndulged ; and I do hope that a consideration of the fail- 
ngs and errors to which youth is prone, will induce the 
id lady to forgive me, and to accept the homage of my 
nbounded respect.—I have the honour to be 
Your and her most obedient servant, 
Rock Perch, April 6. THUNDERBOLT. 


























The Drama. 


THEATRE ROYAL, MANCHESTER. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—Mr. Vandenhoff, who is so highly esteemed at 
dinburgh as well as with you in Liverpool, appeared at 
ur theatre on Monday last, after an interval of six years. 
he house, compared with what had preceded it, was 
owded ; the best, save one, of the season, and never, 
erhaps, was any actor more enthusiastically received than 
as Mr. Vandenhoff on this occasion. On his entrance, 
e audience rose en masse in a very tumult of applause, 
or did the stunning cheers of cordial greeting which wel- 
ned him from every quarter of the house, very readily 


to Mr. Vandenhoff"s return to us, were seized with avidity, 
and elicited a repetition of that rapturous warmth of feelin 
manifested at his first coming on the stage. The speec 
of Menenius, in the second act, was most especially 
marked in this respect. 


“ A hundred thousand welcomes: 
welcome ! 

A curse begin at the very root on’s heart 
That is not glad to see thee.” 





The tragedy of Coriolanus was chosen for the occasion 
of Mr. Vandenhoff’s re-appearanee here, and I think it 
was a judicious selection; for if there be any performance 
of this gentleman decidedly pre-eminent, it is, perhaps, his 

rsonation of Caius Marcius. It is a performance of ac- 

nowledged and confirmed excellence, affording ample 
scope for Mr. Vandenhoff’s powerful and finished decla- 
mation, and distinguished, withal, by that free and magic 
action, purity of elocution, and chaste accuracy of con- 
ception, that have challenged public admiration, and pro- 
cured for this actor much greater celebrity than is possessed 
by any other provincial tragedian. I noticed, however, 
on Monday, what I conceive to be an improvement in 
his enactment of Marcius; for, when last in Manches- 
ter, Mr. Vandenhoff used not, as I thought, to portray 
with the rage of Coriolanus sufficient of lofty pride 
and haughty scorn; more especially in the celebrated 
scenes with the tribunes, and with Aufidius, when his in- 





and contempt as dignified as ineffable. The violence 
of Coriolanus is imperious, his anger scornful. His hate 
is cold and unbendirg; and with a mind susceptible, 
prompt, inflexible, his whole bearing participates of the 
most inordinate self-esteem, the sovereignest contempt, # 
heroism at once ennobling and debasing. He is con- 
temptuous, not splenetic ; impetuous, but proud ; venting 
his passion not more in boisterous speech than in con- 
tymeiy. Rome must be synonymous with Coriolanus ; 
existing agreeably to his wish, or no longer Rome. He 
is, indeed, ** himself alone:” and all this Mr. Vandenhoft 
now represents him to be.—The Gazette very pertinently 
remarks, that ** on Tuesday Othello was performed in 
Mr. Vandenhoff’s best style ;” and adds, emphatically, 
that **on Thursday he performed the part of Virginius in 
a manner well calculated to sustain his reputation.” 

Mr. Salter, who is also, as you know, a very good actor, 
combining much tact with a predomiuance of great talent 
and stage experience, has appeared this week conjointly 
with Mr. Vandenhoff—playing Iago, Falconbridge, and 
Jaffier, with much ability, to Othello, King John, and 
Pierre. The theatre, as might be expected from such an 
union of ** rare excellence,” has been consequently well 
attended ; much better, in fact, than during any previous 
period of the season. Salter is, deservedly, a favourite with 
us, and, having both him and/Vandenhoff, we do not env 
even the metropolis. Their equals are not to be founc 
out of London, nor their superiors in it. 









































































































































ubside. Particular portions of the text, too, appropriate! dignation should be subservient to the most elevated pride, ! Manchester, 8th April. M. 
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Che Lnvestiqator. 
| Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasi Parli tary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 








FREE TRADE. 
—_ 
SPEECH OF THE RIGHT HON. W. HUSKISSON, 

In the House of Commons, Thursday, the 23d of February, 1826, 
on Mr. Kilice’s Motion for a Select Committee, to Inquire into 
and Examine the Statements contained in the various Petitions 
from Persons engaged in the Silk Manufacture. 


(Continued from our last.) 





This detay I now consider to have been the greatest 
error that was then com:nitted, and the origin of our pre- 
sent difficulty ; as far as this trade is concerned. ** Those 
(said the honourable member for Taunton) who propose 
this new plan, are completely ruining the Silk manufacture 
of England. ‘The moment this plan is promulgated, the 
great object of all who have capitals embarked in the ma- 
nufacture will be, to disentangle those capitals ; and those 
who have no capital, except their labour, will be left to 
struggle for themselves, and probably to perish for want 
of employment.””* 

Such, in 1824, were the gloomy forebodings of the ho- 
nourable member for Taunton. Experience has made me 
rather obdurate to all such prophecies; for so many are 
daily made by individuals whose fears are excited, or who, 
when they suppose their particular interests to be at stake, 
attempt to excite fear in others, that I must have aban- 
doned every measure which I have brought forward for 
improving our commercial policy, had I allowed myself 
to te acted upon by such forebodings. 

Last year, for instance, I received representations from 
the iron trade—day after duy, and month after month: 
but I could not share in their alarms. I must state this, 
however, with oneexception. ‘There exists in this country 
one considerable establishment, in which iron is smelted 
by charcoal in great perfection, but at a heavy expense. 
This iron is held in equal estimation with the best from 
Sweden ; but, there was reason to apprehend, that it could 
not, under the reduced duty, maintain itself in competition 
with the latter. The establishment in question belongs to 
a most respectable and scientific gentleman, well known to 
many members of this House—Dr. Ainslie. Having heard 
his statement, I told him that, although I could not alter 
a general measure tu mect one particular case, I would 
endeavour to devise some other mode of relief, if he should 
be overwhelmed by the competition. 

And what does the House think has been the result ? 
Sir, within the last fortnight that respectable individual 
has sent me werd, through an honourable member of this 
House, not only that his fears have not been realized, but 
that my most sanguine hopes had been confirmed ;—that 
his trade, in fact, had in no de, suffered by those very 
measures which he apprehended would have been fata] to 
it; and that it was, upon the whole, in a very flourishing 
state. 

Let us now sce how far the gatietons of the honour- 
able member for Taunton, and the honourable member 
for Coventry, have been realized. These predictions were, 
that the silk trade would be annihilated, in the course of 
the ¢wo years allowed to the manufacturers to prepare for 
the change. 

The bil passed this House in the spring of 1824; and, 
during the rest of the year, the silk trade went on flourish- 
ing and increasing, in the face of this threatened annihi- 
lation. In the spring of 1825, there prevailed a degree of 
excitement—a spirit of speculation—an extension of de- 
mand in this manufacture—to a greater degree than had 
ever been witnessed before, in almost any branch of trade. 
It was in 1825 that so —_ new factories were erected ; 
so many new mills set at work ; 80 many new looms occu- 
pied. The eld mills were not sufficient: many new ones 
were raised ; the erection of each of which, I am assured, 
did not cost less than from £10,000 to £15,000: and 
several of these new maills have not even yet been roofed in. 

Thus, at the very time when, to satisfy the prediction 
of the honourable member for Taunton, this trade should 
have been in a state of rapid decline, the manufacturers 
were building to an excess that had never been equalled 
jn the periods of their eye prosperity. 

The honourable and learned member for Lincoln has 
alluded to the present condition of the town of Maccles- 
field I know what misfortunes and bankruptcies bave 





2 peng and more extensive change in the colonial y 
w 


_ occurred there, and I feel the deepest and most undissem- ’ 
as in the commercial policy of the country, Th 


| bied sorrow for the sufferings of that population. I am 
‘aware of their distressed state at this moment. But, I | colonial part of the subject had not, I admit, been mud 
cannot help thinking, that the honourable and learned | p d upon his Majesty’s Government, either by 
member, in stating their situation, should also have stated | sentation in this House, or in discussion out of doors, 
some of the circumstances which have aggravated, if not | there are occasions on which it is the duty of a vigilay 
| created, their present difficulties; for, certain it is, that | Government, instead of waiting for such pressure, to watch 
‘the spirit of speculation has, in that town, been carried to | the signs of the times, and to accommodate their policy 
| the greatest extravagance. According to the last census | to those changes in the world, under the continued Opera, 
in 1821, the whole population of Macclesfield amounted | tion of which a blind adherence to our former systen 
to 17,746 souls. Now, I will suppose that, between that | would no longer be either safe or expedient. Upon thiy 
| year and the year 1825, it increased to 20,000. What | principle I shall be ready to vindicate the alterations, 
| then, in that year, was the demand for additional labour, | great as as they are, in the policy of our colonial com. 
‘inthe silk manufacture alone, of that town ? I have seen, | merce, whenever those alterations may be called in que. 
and many other gentlemen have, no doubt, seen in a| tion; but as hitherto they have not been attacked in thig 
Macclesfield newspaper, of the 19th of Feb. 1825, the fol- | House, and as they received the special approbation of th 
lowing advertisement :—** To overseers, guardians of the | honourable member for Taunton, I shall now say no monk 
» and families desirous of settling in Macclesfield. | upon that part of the subject. 

anted immediately, from four to five thousand persons,” | | With respect to the alterations in our 
—( Loud cries of Hear, hear!) The House may well | system, however extensive in their “pp ication, what were 
express their surprise; but, I beseech their attention to | the objects which they embraced? ‘They went to the re. 
the description of persons required by this advertisement— | moval of useless and inconvenient restrictions, to the doing 
** from seven to twenty years of age’—so that the silk | away of prohibitions, and to the lowering of duties % 
manufacturers were content to receive children of the ten- | excessive, as to be in fact prohibitory on the production 
der age of only seven’ years—**to be employed in the | of other countries—restrictions, prohibitions, and dutie 
throwing and manufacturing of silk. The great increase | which, without benefit, nay, “— mischievous to our. 
of the trade having caused a great scarcity of workmen, it | Selves, have produced all the evil effects, and given rise, in 
is suggested, that this is a most favourable opportunity | other parts of the world, to the retaliatory efforts of foreign 
for persons with large families, and overseers who wish to | Governments, to put down the commerce of this country, 
put out children”—[children of seven years of age!] as | These were some of the bad consequences justly attributed 
apprentices, tv ensure them a comfortable livelihood. |to our exclusive system, by the honourable member for 
Application to be made, if by letter, post paid, to the | Taunton and the merchants of London, in the speech and 
printer of this paper.” petition to which I have so often referred. 

Humanity is not the least remarkable part of this pre-| And here I cannot but express my astonishment, the 
cious document ; and the House will not fail to observe | gentlemen (I am now speaking of persons out of doors)= 
how admirably the cruelty of confining children of seven | who must be better informed—whose sincerity I canna 
years of age, to labour in a silk mill, for twelve or fifteen | doubt—but whose judgment, in this respect, seems to be 

jours out of the four-and-twenty, is tempered by the | most unaccountably perverted, impute all the prevailing 
inducement to parents to provide for their families for | distress, as well as the derangement in the foreign 1. 
life. What sort of provision that has been, the present | changes, which preceded, and, in a great degree, produced 
wretched state of those helpless infants will best evince. | that distress, to this lowering of excessive duties, andre 
And here I cannot help observing, that, at the very time | moval of unnecessary prohibitions. 
such an invitation was sent forth to overseers and parents,| 1 have called for the production of a paper which by 
by the owners of silk mills, this House was very properly | not yet been printed, but which will, I hope, in the cour 
occupied in passing a bill, to prevent the employment of | of twenty-four hours, be in the hands of every honourable 
children under nine years of age in cotton factories. member—for the purpose of showing what have been, 

Very soon after this advertisement, and before the mills | during the last year, the actual imports of most of the 
were finished in which these children were to be im- | Principal articles, the duty on which has been materially 
mured, there appeared, I have been assured, another |teduced. From this document it will be manifest, that 
advertisement, nearly in the same extravagant style :— | although there has been some increase of import in mot 
** Wanted to be built immediately, one thousand houses!’’| Of those articles, in none has it been carried to aay 
—deubtless, to contain the five thousand new inhabitants. | greatextent. In manufactured goods,—cottons, woollen, 

Yet, all this took place in the year 1825; just one year, | linens, &c. the increased -_ of the whole does nt 
according to the honourahle member for Taunton, before | exceed a few thousand pounds. And yet, in ogee 
the silk trade was to expire for ever. I ask, then, what | ¢o this decisive evidence, there are those, I understand, 
weight can be given to the predictions of those, who, in 
the face of these striking facts, continue to assert that the 
silk trade of this country will be’ annihilated before the 
end of the next twelve months? Can any man wonder, 
after such an enormous extent of speculation—after such 
inhuman efforts to induce so many destitute children to 
flock into the manufactories—after such an influx of 
population—can any man, I say, wonder—all branches of 
this trade being now in a stagnant state—at most of these 
newcomers being out of work at Macclesfield—or, at the 
fact stated by the honourable and learned member for 
Lincoln—his hair almost standing on end with horror— 
** that eleven orders for the removal of as many paupers 

been made out in one week ?” 
Under ordinary circumstances, it could scarcely have 
been expected that the silk manufacturer alone could have 
formed an excepton to the general re-action, which has 
followed over-trading and speculation, in every other 
branch of commerce; but under the circumstances of 
peculiar excitement which I have now stated, it would, 
indeed, have been matter of surprise, had it escaped its 
full share of the common pressure. 

Sir, J feel that, 7 is oscasion, a heavy burden is 
imposed upon me. I feel that I have not only to defend 
myself from the attack of the honourable member for 
Lincoln, but to say something in behalf of my right hon. 
colleagues ; some’ ing in vinaication of the House itself, 
for the course which they have pursued, in the adoption 
of the system of commercial policy which we recom- 
mended. 

As the whole of that system has been so vigorously 
attacked, I shall, I trust, be excused, if I touch very. 
briefly upon the proceedings of the last session of Par- 
liameut :—when, in furtherence of that system, and with 
the cordial concurrence of this House, I t forward 
measures of # more general nature, than the gilk bill of 
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who have had dealings for millions in foreign loans, who, 
to facilitate the payments of those loans, and other finan 
cial operations of foreign governments, have sent millioa 
after million of our gold coin, drawn from the Bank d 
England to the Bank of Paris, and who, in the faced 
such gigantic operations, the benefit of which to thi 
country (whatever it may be to themselves) it is difficult » 
conceive—have been pleased to attribute the unfavourable 
state of the foreign exchanges, during the last summe 
and autumn, to the commercial measures adopted by Pa. 
liament in the preceding session. 

I am happy to say that, where the duties have 
lowered upon articles of consumption, the result has bi 
therto fully borne me out in all my anticipations. In the 
six months which immediately followed the reduction of 
the duty on coffee, the consumption of that article hu 
nearly doubled, without eccasioning any decrease in th 
cae of tea. In wine, the duty upon which, m 
were told, ought not to have been reduced, without som 
reciprocity to the productions of this country, the com 
sumption has also increased in an equal d 
thus it will appear that the same amount of revenue ha 
been attained by the Government from diminished bur. 
thens; thereby leaving greater means of comfort and exI 
joyment to the people. 

I coine now to the real jet of the silk question ; an 
which—I say it with all due deference to the hono 
mover and seconder of the present motion—has not bee®, 
in the slightest degree, touched upon by either of them. 

It is acmitted, on all hands, that silk is an article whia 
can be easily smuggled ; and, that it is now smuggled, # 
@ very considerable extent, in spite of all the preventive 
measures that have, from time to time, been adopte 
Now, the object of the British manufacturer is, as mud 
as possible, to shut out the competition of his foreign rival 





* Parttameutary Debates, voi. x. p. 317. 





If a be prevented, I would concede to him, 


the preceding session, igaswuch as they went to effect an bition would be most effectual to this object. 
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But, if it cannot, what is the advantage of prohibition, 
over a protecting duty of 30 percent. ? I say, of 30 per 
cent. because, I never yet conversed with a single mer- 
chant or manufacturer, who did not admit, that if a higher 
protecting duty were imposed, the supply of foreign silk 
ds would be thrown into the hands of the smuggler. 






"vigilan The question, then, looking at it practjcally, is this: — 
to watch fa In what degree is prohibition better, as agginst smugzling, 
ir policy than a well regulated duty ?—by which/d mean a duty 
d opera. sufficient to protect the British m cturer, without 
r system ee being so high as to afford a premium gy’the smuggler 

[pon thay _In the first place, it cannot be denfed, that the feelings 
erations, of mankind are more likely to restrain them from com- 


mitting a fraud, than from violating a Custom-house pro- 
hibition. I am sure it will be conceded to me, that many 
honourable persons, who would not, for any temptation, 
be parties to a contrivance to evade a tax, and thereby to 
rob the public revenue, would feel very little scruple in 
wearing an article that is absolutely prohibited, and the 
introduction of which is not in opposition to any moral duty. 
So far then, the argument, in support of the assertion, 
that a prohibitory law is the best check upon smuggling, 
makes directly the other way, and is in favour of protect- 
ing duties. 
But the great, indeed the only, argument in favour of 
hibition, in preference to a protecting duty, is this—that 
after the forbidden goods have been landed in this country, 
and when they are in the possession of individuals, even 
for their own use or consumption, you may follow them 
into private dwellings, nay, into the very pockets of the 
wearers, and seize them upon their persons, in the King’s 
pame, at the bare suggestion of any common informer. 
To what does this power of seizing and examining all 
who may be suspected of possessing prohibited articles 
amount? §ir, it amounts to this—that if any man, no 
matter what may be his rank, be he the humblest peasant, 
or the highest peer in the realm, be suspected of wearing, 
or penny a silk handkerchief of foreign manufac- 
ture, he is liable to have it taken from his neck or his 
ket, and to have his house ransacked, from the garret 
to the cellar, in quest of contraband articles. If, without 
such a subsidiary regulation as this, a regulation which 
encourages the worst passions, engenders the most —, 
ling perjury and crime, and which opens so wide a door 
either to fraud and collusion, or to intimidation and per- 
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course 

urable fF sonal violence, prohibition cannot be sustained, then, Sir, 
been, ME I say, in preference to such a system, let us, in God’s 
of th name, have a well.regulated duty. 

erially And here I hope I may be permitted to digress for one 
t, that moment, to ask, how a great constitutional lawyer, a 
n moxie staunch advocate for the popular character of our consti- 
0 aay tution—a zealous stickler for the inalienable rights of the 
pllens, i people—a watchful guardian of the sanctity of an English- 


man’s private abode ; how he could so entirely discipline 


es Ne 

position? and subdue his warin and boasted feelings for the liberty 
stand,e of the subject, as to pour forth the declamatory harangue, 
, whom which we have heard this night from the learned member 
finan-f) for Lincoln, in favour of this system of prohibition ? 

nillion But, even with the aid of this power of search and sei- 
anki zure, is prohibition an effectual remedy against smug- 
cede gling? I have lately taken some pains to ascertain the 
o thi ne of smuggled silks that has been seized, inland, 
sult t roughout the kingdom, during the last ten years; and 
srabe Me 1 find thet the whole does not exceed £5,000 a year. I 
mmerfey have endeavoured, on the other hand, to get an account 
, Pula of the quantity of silk goods actually smuggled into this 


country. Any estimate of this quantity must be very 
vague; but, I have been given to understand, that the 
value of such goods as are regularly entered at the Custom- 


ed 





n tim houses of France, for exportation to this country, is from 
on ofa £100,000 to £150,000 a year; and this, of course, is ex- 
e hul™ Olusive of the far greater supply which is poured in, 
n the through all the channels of smuggling, without being 
h, mie subjected to any entry. In fact, to such an extent is this 
som fe illicit trade carried on, that there is scarcely a haberdasher’s 
C00 shop» in the smallest village of the kingdom, in which 
Mee prohibited silks are not sold; and that in the face of day, 
» hale and to a very considerable extent. 
bur The h able for Coventry has mentioned 
jenna the silk s from India, as those against which any thing 
but prohibition would prove an unavailing protection. 
als Now, in my opinion, it is scarcely pessible to conceive a 
stronger case than those very silks furnish against the 
eet,88 honourable members’s own argument. J believe it is 
" universally known that a large quantity of Bandana hand- 
hid kerchiefs are sold, every year, for exportation, by the 
, wis East India Company. But, does any gentleman suppose, 
‘a that — Bandanas end — to t 3 —— a the 
pu of remaining there? No such thing ! ey are; 
va > gays 4 8 y are | 
nl 
io, 
ten 


for Hamburgh, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Ostend, or Guern- 
sey, and thence they nearly all, illicitly, find their way 
back to this country. 

Mark, then, the effect of this beautiful system,—this 
system so lauded by the lcarned member for Lincoln. 

hese Bandanas, which had previously been sold, for ex- 
portation, at four shillings, are finally distributed, in re- 
tail, to the people of England, at the rate of about cight 
shillings each ; and the result of their prohibition is, to 
levy upon the consumer a tax, and to give to those who 
live by the evasion of your law a bounty of four shillings, 
upon each handkerchief sold in this country. 

That nearly all the Bandanas sold for exportation are 
re-imported and used in this country, is a fact not de- 
nied, even by those who are ncw most clamorous for pro- 
hibition. In a printed letter from a manufacturer of 
Macclesfield to the Marquis of Lansdown, I find the fol- 
lowing anecdote :—* It is the custom, in the parterres of 
the theatres in France, to secure the place by tying a 
pocket-handkerchief on the seat. I had the curiosity, at 
the Théatre Frangois, to notice the appearance of them ; 
and, out of twenty-five, immediately around me, there was 
not one silk handkerchief.” I should have little doubt, 
if a similar custom prevailed in the pits of our theatres, 
that this accurate observer would find most of the seats 
decorated with handkerchiefs of prohibited silk. Nay, Sir, 
if strangers were, at this moment, ordered to withdraw 
from the gallery, and every member were called upon (of 
course in secret committee) to produce his handkerchief, 
with the understanding, that those who had not prohibited 
handkerchiefs in their pockets were obliged to inform 
against those who kad—I am inclined to believe, that the 
informers would be in a small majority. Upon every in- 
formation laid under this prohibitery law, the chances are, 
that the informer and the constable have Bandanas round 
their necks, and that the magistrate who hears the charge 
has one in his pocket ! 

Upon the motion of this evening, then, we have to make 
our choice between a moderate protecting duty, which can 
be collected, and is likely to be available, and the going 
back to the system of prohibition, which I have shown to 
be productive of such mischievous consequences. 

But since the repeal of the old law, a further difficulty 
has occurred in respect to prohibition. Two years ago, 
when a piece of silk was seized as foreign, the British 
manufacturer could, upon inspecting it, at once say, ‘* I 
know, and can prove, that this is not’ of the manufacture 
of this kingdom.” If asked, ** What is your proof?” 
he would reply, ** The superior quality and workmanslnp 
of the article: it is quite impossible that any thing equal 
to it should have been manufactured in England. It 
wants that stamp of slovenliness and ind:tference to im- 
provement, which is the sure characteristic of all silk 
goods made at home.” This is a very natural answer for 
monopoly to make; but. it comes with a bad grace from a 
British manufacturer. 

But it may be asked, if excellence of fabric was, at 
that time, the proof that the article was not British, why 
is it not so still? I shall give the best answer to this 
question, by stating what has recently occurred. 

Soon after the alteration of our law, an extensive French 
manufacturer removed from Lyons to this country. He 
brought with him his looms and his patterns. Under his 
management and superintendence, two establishments were 
formed, one in Spitalfields, the other at Manchester. At 
both of these places he set weavers to work ; fully satis- 
fied, that a duty of 30 per cent. would afford him sufficient 

rotection. His improved methods (with sorrow I state 
it) excited the jealousy, and drew down upon him the per- 
secution of the English manufacturers. They charged 
this industrious foreigner, boldly and rashly, and (as in 
the end it was proved) most unjustly, with carrying on his 
trade here, merely as a cloak to cover the smuggling of 
foreign manufactured goods. In their mortification at his 
success, they even went the length of charging my honour- 
able friend, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the whole 
Board of Customs, with being cognizant of the fact, and 
parties to this nefarious scheme for ruining the silk trade 
of England. This accusation was not merely insinuated 
in whispers; it was contained in a published report, in- 
serted in the newspzpers, and thus conveyed from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. 


to sift the matt2r to the bottom. 
at the Board of Treasury, nor at the Board of Customs, 
could any countenance or facility have been given to 





| most effectual. 


be directed in whatever mode they might point out as 
They said, the clearest proof wouid pro- 
bably be found in the books ef the party accused, if they 
could be got at. The books could not, certainly, be in- 
spected without his consent. Did he hesitate on this point ? 
So far from it, that his immediate reply was,—** You are 
welcome to inspect all the books of our house; and, that 
there may be no suspicion of garbling or concealment, 
let an officer go with me instanfer, and they shall all be 
brought here (to the Treasury) in a hackney coach.” 

This was accordingly done. His books were subjected 
to a rigid examination. [very transaction connected 
with his pusmess was found regular—the names of the 
weavers employed by him, the work which they had in 
hand, and their places of residence, were all duly entered. 
Taking with them a plan of Spitalfields, and without the 
possibility of previous notice or concert, proper persons 
went round tothe particular houses, which these books 
had pointed out; and, in every instance, they found the 
names of the men at work, and the goods upon which they 
were working, to correspond with the entries in the books. 

All this was most satisfactory to the Treasury and the 
Customs. But the accusers persevered in their charge. 
They insisted that the whole was a concerted plot; and 
that many pieces of silk in the warehouse of this foreigner, 
which he asserted that he had manufactured here, were, in 
truth, the productions of France. 

The Treasury, in consequence, reso!ved to sift the mat- 
ter still farther; and again, it was left to the accusers to 
point out the mode. In order to prosecute the inquiry, 
they selected from their own body the person whom they 
considered the most skilled in the knowledge requisite 
for the detection of such articles as might be contraband. 
And what, towards him, was the conduct of the party ac- 
cused? **Gotomy warehouse (said the Frenchman) turn , 
over all my goods; select from among them whatever 
S087 you please; and, on the proof of their being of 

‘nglish or of French manufacture, let my guilt or inno- 
cence be finally established.” 

The offer was accepted. The person employed by the 
British manufacturers turned, over and over, several to 
dred pieces of silk; and at length, after the whole ordeal 
was passed, the Board of Customs made known the result 
in an official report which they transmitted to the Trea- 
sury. That report I hold in my hand. What is the 
substance of it? Why, that thirty-seven pieces had been 
selected by this agent of the accusers as being beyond 
all doubt of French manufacture. What followed ? 
These thirty-seven pieces were seized, and the French- 
man was put upon his proof that they were made in this 
country. How did he prove it? iy producing, one 
after another, the very men by whom every one of these 
thirty-seven pieces had been made, who proved, upon 
their oaths, in the most irrefragable manner, that every 
inch of these goods had been woven by themselves. 
Where? Not at Lyons—not in France—but in Spital- 
fields and Manchester ! 

(To be coneluded in our neat.) 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 


To James Fraser, of Houndsditch, London, for his im- 





roved method of constructing capstans and windlasses.— 
ated 25th of February, 1826.—2 months allowed to enrol 
specification. 

To Benjamin Newmarch, of Cheltenham, for certain 
inventions to preserve vessels and other bodies from the 
dangerous effects of external or internal violence on land 
or water.—25th of February.—6 months. 

To Benjamin Newmarch, of Cheltenham, for a prepara- 
tion, to be used either in solution or otherwise, for prevent- 
pr oe oad in timber, &c. arising from dry rot, &c.—25th 
of February.—6 months. 

To James Fraser, of Houndsditch, London, for his 
improved method of distilling and rectifying spirits, &c. 
4th of March.—2 months. 

To Robert Midgley, of Horsforth, near Leeds, for his 
apparatus for conveying persons and goods across rivers or 
other waters, and over valleys.—4th of March.—6 months. 





smuggling; but they thought it not impossible that this | steam with less expenditure of fuel.—i4th of 

French house might have been guilty of the irregularities | months. 

imputed to them, and that these irregularities might have | 
| at the Company’s sales, to the number of 800,000 or | been conn'ved at by some of the inferior officers. The street, Southwark, chymist,. for his new preparation of 

a million of handkerchiefs each year, at the rate of about | accusers, therefore, were called upon to substantiate their | fatty substances, and the application thereof to the pur- 

four shillings each. They are immediately shipped off charge, and were distinctly told, that the inquiry should | poses of affording light.—20th of March.—6 months. 


To George Anderton, of Chickheaton, Yorkshire, 


| worsted spinner, for improvements in the combing or 
This was not to be endured. The Treasury determined | dressing of wool and waste silk.—4th of March.—2 
They knew that neither | months. 


Shad Thames, 


see 
arch.—( 


To James Neville, of New Walk, 
Surry, engineer, for his improved boiler for 


’ To Nicholas Hegesippe Manicler, of Great Guildford- 
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see eienenne mare - ; — 
arr f , acquaintance where women have refused eligible offers from | of explanation, and escape a perfect clearing up of his 
Cor re Sp ondente. | men amiable and respectable, in circumstances, &e. to marry | ceptions om this strange subject. There are persons Be 
; ; : | gman in every respect inferior! the only reason assigned— | May be able to wrestle with the ‘* powers invisible,” and 
iceman: — on mee | he pleased their fancy, a thing quite undefinable; and yet a who may strip these “‘extraor dinary facts,” which you 
—_— correspondent *‘knows to be true,” of their imposing quali. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


| woman, so acting, when she begins to feel the consequences 


{ 
Sim,—-Vouur fair correspondent S. E. I find, has a second of her folly, appeals to the multitude for sympathy, and calls 
time made her appeal to yourself individually, and to the | upon the law-makers for protection. Some, so foolish they 
public at large, in behalf of the unfortunate sex to which she | fé, will please the eye if they make the heartache. What 


belongs. Notwithstanding the lady has thrown so much of 
the pathetic into her appeal, I think it scarcely deserves 
a serious notice. However, as the letter, with a short preface 
of your own, forms a prominent artiele in the last Mercury, 
1 beg to trespass on your columns in making a few observa- 
tions on the subject, which I understand to be—the want of 
due protection fur the married women beyond that afforded 
by their should-be natural protectors, or, perbaps, more 
correctly, to guard their persons against ill usage, and their 
purses from frauds upon them. The professed object of the 
fair writer fs to obtain a remedy for the evil of which she 
complains, and that a summary one, no less than legislative 
interference, for the establishment of an inquisition, in every 
town, that should have the power of citing married men 
before them, authorizing the officers to examine all his 
domestic affairs, and to have the power of punishing every 
grievance that can be established to their satisfaction. Your 
correspondent appears to be ignorant of the laws that do 
exist for the protection of women and the punishment of 
brutal husbands, and that, in one of the instances she has 
cited, redress and protection might have been obtained by 
application to the proper authorities. © With feelings of 
shame I confess that disgraceful conduct, on the part of mar- 
ried men, furnishes daily proof of the care that has been taken 
by our legislators in making laws to punish abuses of women’s 
confidence, particularly in cases of assault and desertion; 
at the same time I will assert, that, take them as a whole, 
Englishmen fulfil the various duties of husbands and futhers 
us well, if not better, than those of any other nation; 
that the women of this country are treated with more real 
kindness and attention, enjoy more happiness as wives, and 
hold higher rank in the scale of society, than those of any 
other clime. 4. S. calls upon you to petition Parliament on 
behalf of her distressed sisterhood, shutting her eyes to the 
real cause of so much misery in the marriage state, and of 
which I will venture to affirm she affords one instance 
among the many proofs that have fallen under my own 
observation, viz. indiscretion in the choice of her husband. 
Chis is the cause of nine-tenths of the misery complained of; 
for | have not yet known an instance, in the course of muah 
observation, where bad dispositions and deformity of mind, 
any more than of person, formed a barrier to the wearer's 
getting married if he wished It. The error originates 
with the woman: the only safe remody rests with her, at 
least as faras human foresight can be a guide to those who 
have not launched themselves on the matrimonial ocean— 
liserimination and the exercise of the judgment upon it. 
i. S. wil! probably say, that females do possess discernment in 
judging exteriorly, all that is seen of men; but that the latter 
are co deceitful, throwing a veil over all imperfections, and so 
changeable that it is almost impossible to guard against the 
ix or an anhappy married state. In answer to such a re- 
mark, (which 1 have heard repeated by females, ald and 
voung,) IT will merely observe, that the characters of most 
sen eee formed at the age of twenty-one, and developed to 
these who reside with them, and also to -their intimate 
ee and associates. They seldom undergo much change 

ter that period either in temper or disposition; Instances 

+ aere are to the contrary, no doubt; but they are few, and 
vy’ rea change does oceur, it is probably from some outward 
opuse: Such as a misfortune in busi an happy con- 
con, and, not unfrequently, the effect of drinking spirits, 

sti #eem to have the effect of completely changing the 
semper and constitution of a man. There is little risk of 
pattering by a change, if the selection be properly made, 





can they expect? Not happiness, certainly. Of young females 
marrying old men for the sake of handsome establishments, 
there are abundance of examples; dash and show, not domes- 
tic and bial happi , their object. They have made 
their choice, and must not complain if the gilded toy some- 
times burns the fingers. Thousands rush on to misery by 
what are termed imprudent marriages. They have taken 
the leap, and their cup of bliss is broken in their fall. Com- 
plaint comes from them with a bad grace, and as it dies 
away, perhaps unheeded, they mix with the common mass 
of suffering.—I find the subject growing so fast under my 
hands that I shall expose the letter toa rejection from its 
length, and must, therefore, hasten to close it with a little 
advice to those women who have not yet plighted their faith 
at the altar. I would recommend that they make inquiry 
respecting the habits, temper, and disposition of the men who 
solicit their hands; be guided by the result rather than the 
cut of acoat, or the’grace with which they enter a drawing- 
room to say a few smart things; to avoid men of morose and 
swky tempers, fools, drunkards, and spendthrifts; a union 
with characters of this description cannot be productive of 
happiness.—To those with whom retreat is impossible, I 
would recommend patience, and a careful attention to the 
rules laid down by Lyttleton in his Advice to Belinda, which 
every woman, married or single, ought to have framed and 
hung over her toilet, as the commandments are affixed to the 
walls of the chancel, and they will produce as much benefit 
in domestic arrangements.—That an attention to the fore- 
going hints weuld avert much of the unhappiness existing 
in families, and strengthen the felicity of those who have 
yet to take their chance, but are in expectation of entering 
upon the married state, is the opinion of, Gentlemen, yours, 
most respectfully, HOMO. 
Liverpool, March 29, 1826. 











PRETERNATURAL APPEARANCES & PRESENTIMENTS. 


a 

*¢ Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’'d, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 

Be thy advents wicked or charitable; 

Thou com'st in such a questionable shape 

That I will speak to thee: ‘oh, answer me!” 

— Shakespeare. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I am one of those who ‘laugh to scorn” the 
silly credulity in preternatural appearances, nor have I 
the smallest faith in presentiments. 1, therefore, respect- 
fully call upon your correspondent of ‘* Slate-hall” to 
** adduce” his ** well-authenticated”’ instances. 

Campbell hath said, but I do not believe him, that 
** coming events cast their shadows before; and my 
grandmother used to interpret dreams in an inverse ratio 
to their sense; for instance, if she dreamed of death, a 
marriage was to take place ; if of a marriage she dreamed, 
death was to be the portion of the parties. She was, J 
recollect, once right. 

Common effect, however, of her divinations was the 
pains and horrors of anticipated evil, and evil, too, dressed 
in the sombre garb of imagination. This is the curse 
ever attendant on a reliance in dreams; and if substantial 
evil does not follow, a not less real evil is the consequence. 
Beshrew such folly, say I. 

I, nevertheless, hope your correspondent will edify your 
readers with his ‘* extraordinary facts.” I, and many 
others who are sceptics respecting such ** dark imaginings,” 
will then have an opportunity of becoming converts to his 





rhe majority of women are more guided by caprice and in- | 
terest than judgment in selecting # partner for life, upon | 
whom their happiness or misery must depend. How many 
yostanees have occurred within the sphere of every person's 


ghostly creed, or else enjoy another laugh at the expense, 
not of your correspondent, but at the expenee of his 
hobgoblin majesty of the invisible world. 

It may not be that your correspondent shall find a lack 






















































ties, and prove them to be the offspring of a disordered brain, 
To be very serious, Mr. Editor, the belief ia presenti. 
ments is equally dangerous and absurd. It might be, and 
I have no doubt has been, the cause of serivus mischief 
To entertain presentiments of coming misfortunes, in th 
first place, renders the dupe miserable trom anticipation, 
and in the event may really produce that which it dreads, 
I have no doubt but that your correspondent will effer, 
a revoiution in my ideas (with his ‘* well authenticated" 
instances) on this subject. Meantime I cannot refrain 
from lamenting, that a n who can write so seriously, 
should treat of ** trifles ight as uir.”—Yours, &c. 
April 6, 1826. Dr. TIMOTHY TWIST, 








Celestial Phenomena.—Venus has passed her full, and 
is now approaching to a gibbous furm. She will soon be 
visible as an evening star. 

“* From chambers brighter than the day, 
Star of the evening, thou dost come, 
To gild with glory’s opening ray 

The front of heaven’s imperial dome.” 
Mars is now in his most favourable situation for observa. 
tion, and appears as a star of the first magnitude ; and 4 
good telescope will show the white spots at his 
which are supposed to be masses of snow remaining ther 
unmelted, this planet having a closer resemblance to ou 
earth, in its constitution, than any other in the system, 


A Comet.—M. Gambart discovered a Comet on the 9 
of March, from the Observatory at Marseilles. He hu 
calculated its orbit, which comprise a heliocentric arc of 
17 degrees, and has found the following results :—Paseage 
in the perihelion March 18, 1. 627, i. ¢. March 18, § 
hours 2 min. 47 sec. afternoon; longitude of perihelion, 
102 degrees 41 min. 30 sec.; longitude of the node, 27 
degrees 31 min. 20 sec.; inclination of the orbit, 15 de 

ees 1 min. 20 sec. 3 ihelion distance 0.976 (that from 
the earth to the sun being taken for unity) motion direct 
a Gambart ym remarked a —— resemblance between 

is comet and two comets which appeared, one in 1 
and the other in 1805. 7 ; " 


Go Correspondents, 


SOPHRNATURAL APPEARANCES AND PRESENTIMENTS.—We hart 
received a second letter from our correspondent at Slate 
hall, in continuation of his first communication. Were 
serve it for the next Kaleidoscope; and, in the meantime, 
we would just observe to the writer, that it would be well, 
without loss of time, to adduce the facts to which heat 
taches such implicit belief; as his reasoning on the subject 
would be more to the purpose after the evidence is adduced, 
than asa preliminary. Our correspondent must expect to 
be treated with very little ceremony by the sceptics; ont 
ef whom, inthe person of Dr. Timothy Twist, has already 
entered the lists. We have been favoured also with a letter 
on the subject from J. T. W. which, together with that o 
our Slate-hall correspondent, we shall publish in the nem 
Kaleidoscope. In the interim we remind the advocate fe 
— agency, that we are on the look out for th 

facts. 

Sry_e anv Composition.—A correspondent, whose signature, 
as weread it, is Puff; has sent us, for insertion, a strang 
Piece of jumble from the seventh lesson to the English 
grammar of Cobbett, which is adduced to show, what in- 
deed we knew long ago, that this boaster, who is alway! 
carping at the grammatical slips of others, is as apt to trip 
as ordinary writers. We have delayed the insertion of thi 
communication until next week, in- order to ascertain 
whether Puff wishes it to be inserted with the passage 
scored as he has indicated. We do not understand some @ 
the words thus scored, and we wish to be informed. Se 
veral, so marked, are obviously wrong, others perfectly 
right. A brief note from our correspondent will perhapl 
explain why particular wordsare underscored. If Pyffts 
time, it would be well to analyse the whole paragraph, to 
show what a precious jumble it is. There will be tim 
enough for the latter critique, as we can wait for the copy 
until Friday noon. 

This page of the Kaleidoscope is so entirely eccupied with 
matter which we ¢an neither omit nor divide, that wr 
have no further space left to acknowledge several comme 
nications recently received, which shall not be neglected. 


om SS 
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